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rLet's  ALL  Help-  

Froru  the  very  beginning  of  World  V/ar  II  we  have  had  as 
one  of  our  primary  objectives  the  prevention  of  death  by 
famine.  President  Truman  said  on  his  return  from  Potsdam  in 
August  1945  2  "Unless  we  do  what  we  can  to  help,  we  may  lose 
, , .  .what  we  won," 

V^ell, . ,  .vre've  defeated  the  enemy.  Now  it's  up  to  us  to 
safeguard  what  we  fought  for, 

lVe*ve  been  asked  to  join  in  the  battle  against  hunger — 
hunger  that  threatens  the  lives  of  mJLllions  of  fellow  huran 
beings  in  war-devastated  areas  of  the  world.  The  sacrifices 
on  our  part  will  be  small.    The  gains  will  be  immeasurable. 

We've  been  living  —  since  Pearl  Harbor  —  in  a  period 
of  "campaigns".  BUT  THIS  IS^imE  THA^J  A  CAIIPAIGN.  It  is  ,a 
voluntary  program  to  save  the  lives  of  our  fellow  men.  In 
an  atomic  era,  unless  we  have  that  spirit  of  brotherhood,  we 
cannot  hope  to  survive  I 

In  the  words  of  the  President's  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee: "To  avert  hunger,  we  cannot  fail  to  meet  this  call. 
If  we  fail  we  shall  see  a  world  of  disorders  which  will  par- 
alyze every  effort  at  recovery  and  peace.  \lfe  shall  see  the 
death  of  millions  of  fellow  human  beings.  Guns  speak  the 
first  word  of  victory,  but  only  food  can  speak  the  last  word 
of  peace." 

★  ★★★★ 


vJith  this  issue,  the  heretofore  separate  publications, 
—  INDUSTRIAL  NUTRITION  SERVICE  and  SERVim  li^NY— are  com- 
bined under  the  latter  title  to  bring  you  the  best  features 
of  both  in  a  single  packet. 

Contents  of  the  former  publication  are  contained  under 
the  heading  "Industrial  Nutrit'ion  Highlights 7  page  3,  and 
features  of  SERVING  MA^!Y  are  found  under  tne  heading  "Food 
Service  Ne?fs"  on  page  6,  Your  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
this  merger  will  be  very  imich  appreciated. 

SERVING  ¥MY  is  published  by 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTLSNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
Food  Distribution  Programs  Branch 
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of  Plant  Publications 


War  declared  on  famine! 


The  bigi^est  nev7S  story  in  V/ashington 
today  is  the  appeal  by  the  President's 
Famine  Emergency  Committee  for  a  finish 
fight  against  the  most  cruel  of  the  Four 
Horsemen  —  Famine  —  now  riding  relent- 
lessly across  the  war-scarred  lands  of 
Europe  and  Asia, 

Five  hundred  million  people  are  po- 
tential victims,  and  the  next  4  months, 
before  the  harvests,  will  be  the  most 
critical  period  for  them.  Americans  a- 
lone  have  the  means  and  resources  to 
carry  them  over  the  hump  and, despite  the 
immensity  of  the  task,  we  can  do  it  with 
a  minimum  of  sacrifice.  As  a  matter  of 
fact, the  job  can  be  accomplished  largely 
by  eliminating  one  of  our  native  extrav- 
agances —  the  full  garbage  pail,  Amer- 
icans throw  avreiy  the  richest  garbage  in 
the  world, 

here's  where  we  stand 

Because  of  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
severe  droughts,  world  food  production 
per  capita  has  been  cut  12  percent  below 
the  prewar  average.  In  continental  Eu- 
rope, which  normally  imports  10  percent 
of  its  food,  production  is  20  percent 
per  capita  below  prewar  levels.  Drought 
in  French  North  Africa  has  cut  food  out- 
put to  half  that  of  prev;ar  —  turning  an 
e^q^ort  area  into  a  deficit  area.  Drought 
has  sharply  reduced  crops  in  South  Afri- 
ca, The  wheat  crop  in  Argentina  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  prewar  normal — the  second 
short  crop  in  a  row.  The  Far  East  vdJLl 
have  less  than  one-fourth  as  much  rice 
for  export  to  deficit  areas  as  before 
the  war.  Food  output  in  Japan  is  three- 
fourths  of  prewar  output.  Production  is 
belov/  average  in  Australia,  India,  China, 
Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  many  parts  of 
Latin  America,      Russia  has    stepped  up 


food  production  but  it  is  still  below 
preivar. 

Only  recently  has  the  picture  of  the 
world-wide  food  crisis  been  brought  to 
focus.  Everyone  knew  it  v^as  serious,  but 
reports  coming  in  early  this  year  re- 
vealed that  drought  damage  was  worse  than 
anyone  had  expected,  that  more  of  the 
world's  food  had  been  consumed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  crop  year  than  had 

been  anticipated,  that  our  own  stocks  of 

seme  commodities — particularly  vfheat — had 
disappeared  faster  than  v/e  had  expected, 
and  that  seme  countries  had  underestimat- 
ed their  needs  or  overestimated  their 
ability  to  meet  the riu 

The  favored  position  of  the  United 
States  becomes  more  clearly  apparent 
v;hen  we  realize  that  our  daily  food  al- 
lowance has  provided  about  3400  calories 
per  person.  The  urban  population  in  half 
of  Europe  is  existing  on  less  than  2,000 
calories  while  in  some  areas  there  is 
less  than  1,500  calories  a  day  per  capi- 
ta available. 

And  all  of  us  can  help. 
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The  foods  needed  most  in  the  anti- 
famine  campaign  are  wheat  and  fats.  By 
making  minor  reductions  in  our  intake  of 
these  products  and  by  eliminating  waste 
we  can  make  enough  of  these  foods  avail- 
able to  save  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  from  starvation. 

what  we  can  do 


steps: 
1. 


can    all    take    these  immediate 


Conserve,      Cut  waste.  -^t 


40 

Eat 


percent  less  foods  made  from  wheat, 
20  percent  less  fats  and  oils;  cook  with 
"used"  fats.  Contribute  excess  fats  to 
the  salvage  drive.  Use  plentiful  foods 
such  as  potatoes,  poultry,  eggs,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables, 

2,  Contribute  foods  suitable  for 
shipping  to  coillection  drives  being  con- 
ducted by  UI©RA  and  official  war  relief 
agencies  —  and  groups  cooperating  with 
them, 

3,  Produce  and  preserve  foods  by 
increasing  farm  production,  growing  vic- 
tory gardens, and  home  food  preservation, 

to  start  things  off 

President  Truman  announced,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  a  9-point  program  to  supplement 
the  record  food  shipments  for  devastated 
countries; 

1,  Campaign  to  conserve  food,  es- 
pecially bread — by  consumers,  retailers, 
and  bakers, 

ii.  Stop  the  use  of  v/heat  and  limit 
the  use  of  other  grains  for  alcohol  and 
beer.  Saving:  20  million  bushels  of 
grain  by  June  30, 

3,  iiixtract  more  flour  from  wheat 
(80  percent  instead  of  72  percent)  and 
limit  distribution  of  flour.  Saving:  25 
million  bushels  of  wheat  by  June  30, 

4,  Control  inventories  of  wheat  and 
flour, 

5,  Provide  rail  .  priorities  for 
v;heat,  corn,  meat,  and  other  essential 
foods. 

6,  Control  exports  of  v^heat  and 
flour. 

7,  ibcport  365,000  tons  of  fats  and 
oils,  1,6  billion  pounds  of  meat,  and 
increase  exports  of  dairy  products,  par- 
ticularly cheese  and  evaporated  milk. 


8,  Provide  additional  shipping  for 
food  to  Europe  and  for  movement  of  Phil- 
ippine copra  (for  coconut  oil), 

9,  Conserve  grain  used  for  feeding 
livestock. 


the  worker^s  part 


American  workers  and  their  families 
constitute  a  considerable  percentage  of 
our  population.  Every  ounce  of  essen- 
tial foods  that  they  save  vdll  be  a  ma- 
terial contribution  to  the  famine  cam- 
paign. Here  are  some  specific  sugges- 
tions: 

Conserve  food,  especially  bread.  Cut 
waste  to  the  bone  I  America  still  throws 
away  the  most  edible  food  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  5 
percent  or  one  slice  out  of  every  loaf 
of  bread  baked  every  day  goes  into  gar- 
bage. 

Cut  down  on  the  use  of  wheat  prod- 
ucts, such  as  bread, macaroni,  spaghetti, 
breakfast  cereals,  pies,  cookies,  cakes! 

First  of  all,  buy  40  percent  less  of 
these  commodities.  Then  use  all  you  buy. 
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Bread,  for  example,  can  be  conserved  by- 
keeping  it  cool  and  moistureproof .  Use 
stale  bread  for  toast, croutons, puddings, 
or  bread  crumbs.  In  place  of  bread,  eat 
other  cereals  like  oats  and  cornmeal,  A 
serving  of  oatmeal  equals  a  thick  slice 
of  bread,  in  food  value.  Instead  of 
baked  desserts,  such  as  cakes,  cookies, 
and  pies,  use  fresh  fruits,  custards  and 
other  puddings  made  vdthout  flour  or 
fat. 

If  every  ADerican  will  save  tv;o  slic- 
es of  bread  a  day,  that  vdll  be  enou^ 
to  give  20  million  starving  people  their 
daily  bread  for  the  next  6  months, 

Fats  and  oils  needed 

Fats_  and  oils  are  desperately  needed  I 
They're  needed  for  food  to  maintain  a 
minimum  level  of  health  —  and  they're 
needed  for  soap  to  fight  diseases  now 
rampant  throughout  Europe  and  Asia. 
Here's  y^hat  all  of  us  can  do: 

1,  Buy  less  shortening,  lard,  and 
buy  butter  and  margarine  for  table  use 
only. 

2,  Liake  use  of  every  ounce  of  "used" 
fats  (extra  fat  on  meat,  bacon  fat,  meat 
drippings,  and  chicken  and  other  poultry 
fa.t) . 

3,  After  the  fat  can  no  longer  be 
used,  turn  the  re-used  fat  in  to  your 
butcher  or  grocer  for  salvage. 

Grow  a  Garden!  Use  the  succession- 
planting  method.  Concentrate  on  things 
that  you  can  can,  dry,  or  preserve. 

we  won^t  suffer 

American  consumers  will  not  be  making 
a  real  sacrifice  as  a  result  of  the  food 
conservation  program.  The  new  "emergen- 
cy" white  bread  looks  and  tastes  almost 
the  sam.e  as  before;  it  is  enriched  up  to 
the  same  standards  and  is  nutritionally 
just  as  good  if  not  better.  Eat  potatoes 
instead  of  v:heat  br^ad  for  one  meal  a 
day  —  the  caloric  value  of  one  potato 
and  a  slice  of  bread  are  similar.  Poul- 
try and  eggs  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
scarce  meats.  It  will  not  hurt  most  of 
us  to  cut  down  on  fats,  for  many  of  us 
have  been  consuming  tvd.ce  as  much  as  we 
need  for  minimum  health  standards. 


Eating  more  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  in  Victory  gardens  will  improve 
the  average  worker's  diet.  The  American 
people  can  eat  better  meals  this  year 
than  before  the  Tvar  —  even  after  they 
take  all  the  steps  requested  to  help 
save  the  lives  of  starving  people  a- 
broad. 

oats- 
subtract  wheat  f 

Current  supplies  of  oats  available 
for  food  in  this  country  are  larger  than 
they  have  been  in  several  years.  So^ 
eating  a  little  more  oatmeal  and  a  lit- 
tle less  bread  is  one  way  Americans  can 
save  the  wheat  needed  to  avert  starva- 
tion abroad. 

Oatm.eal  is  a  highly  nourishing  grain 
food.  Only  the  fibrous  hull  and  adherinr 
portions  are  rem-oved  in  milling,  leaving 
the  entire  kernel  with  its  germ  and 
other  vitamin-rich  and  mineral-rich  por- 
tions as  food. 

Oatmeal  contains  calcium  and  iron; 
the  B  vitamin  thiamine;  and  protein  for 
body  tissue  building  and  repair.  vTnen  a 
bowl  of  oatmeal  is  served  with  whole 
milk,  or  when  oatmeal  is  used  in  cookies 
containing  egg,  or  vfhen  oatm^eal  is  added 
to  a  meat  loaf,  the  proteins  of  the  oat- 
meal supplement  the  animal  proteins. 

Oatmeal  nay  be  used  also  in  place  of 
some  of  the  wheat  flour  to  mke  highly 
nutritious  yeast  bread,  muffins,  and 
biscuits. 
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Food  service  establishments 
fight  famine/  too! 

The  campai^  against  famine  isn't 
just  a  household  battle.  Operators  of 
industrial  food  services,  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  other  institutions  have  also 
been  asked  to  do  their  part  in  the  con- 
servation of  fats,  oil,  vfheat  and  v/heat 
products. 

To  make  a  maximum  contribution  to 
the  program,  food  service  operators  have 
been  urged  by  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  following  20- 
point  conservation  program: 

1,  Discontinue  during  the  emergency 
abroad  the  use  of  toast  as  a  garniture 
with  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  en- 
trees, 

2,  Discontinue  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing baskets  of  rolls  and  bread  on  dining 
room  tables,  A  single  roll  or  slice  of 
bread  should  be  served  vdth  the  entree, 
and  later  as  requested, 

3,  Eliminate  the  custom  of  trimming 
toast  and  sandvrich  crusts, 

4,  Substitute  open  sandwiches  for 
many  closed  or  two-slice  bread  sand- 
wiches, 

5,  Use  white  potatoes  or  sweetpota- 
toes  in  place  of  certain  wheat  and  rice 
garnitures. 

6,  Use  single  crust  or  open  pies  in 
place  of  two-crust' pies  whenever  practi- 
cable , 

7,  Serve  corn  and  buckwheat  cakes 
in  place  of  wheat  cakes  where  possible, 

8,  Offer  oatmeal  breads,  cakes,  and 
cookies  as  alternates  for  products  made 
from  vrfieat, 

9,  Reduce  the  size  of  the  rolls  , 
the  thickness  of  toast  and  bread.  Bread 
size  could  be  reduced  by  not  filling  the 
pans  as  deep  as  at  present. 


10,  Substitute  fruits  and  other  des- 
serts for  pastries  and  cakes  whenever 
practicable, 

11,  Limit  the  number  of  crackers  in 
individual  packages  or  served  with  soup, 
cheeses,  and  other  foods, 

12,  Eliminate  three-layer  cakes  for 
the  period  of  the  emergency, 

13,  Induce  customers  to  order  only 
what    is  needed,     Vrtierever  side  dishes 


14,  Use  boiled  dressings  instead  of 
oil  dressings  <m  salads  vrtierever  pos- 
sible , 

15,  Us©  alternates  for  wheat  cereals 
wherever  possible. 

16,  encourage  reuse  of  food  fats  and 
grease  salvage. 

17,  Develop  methods  for  saving  and 
using  the  ends  of  bread,  many  of  which 
are  wasted  at  the  present  tiiOB. 

18,  Carry  back  all  economies  to  em- 
ployees* meals,  Einployees  should  cooiv- 
erate  to  the  same  extent  their  oistomers 
are  asked  to  cooperate, 

19,  Boil,  bake,  or  broil  rather  than 
fry  fish  to  save  fats, 

20,  Eliminate  the  serving  of  extra 
dressing  for  salads  already  prepared 
with  oil  or  dressing. 

This  program  was  developed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  food  service  industry 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Pay  envelope  messages 

Industrial  establishnents  may  mke 
a  big  contribution  to  the  Famine  Emer- 
gency pro;?rams  by  adopt in^r  food  con- 
servation programs  in  their  ov<n  plant 
food  services  and  also  by  encouraging 
the  cooperation  of  workers  in  the 
plant  cafeterias  and  in  their  homes. 

An  effective  method  of  reaching 
workers  is  the  pay-envelope  insert  -  a 
small  printed  messare  urging  workers 
to  help  fight  famine  by  saving  and 
sharing  wheat  products  and  fats,  and 
by  using  more  of  the  abundant  foods 
such  as  poultry,  fish,  eggs  and  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  approach  has  been  proved 
over  the  years  in  other  campaignSo 


Bakers  asked  to  help 

The  Famine  Emergency  Committee  has 
enlisted  the  aid  of  bakeries  and  bakery 
departments  of  food  service  industries 
in  the  vra,r  against  starvation,  Here^s  a 
5-point  program  with  emphasis  on  "con- 
servation" recommended  to  the  industry 
by  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee: 

1.  Reduce  by  at  least  10  percent 
the  weight  of  bread  and  bakery  products. 

2.  Feature  smaller  v<reight  and  size 
loaves  wherever  practicable, 

3.  Slice  bread  thinner  to  provide 
more  slices  per  loaf. 

4.  Offer  partial  loaves  of  bread 
for  sale  as  a  waste-preventing  measure. 

5.  Save  flour,  fats,  and  oils  by  a- 
voiding  spoilage  and  waste. 


New  ^^dark^^  bread  not  dark 

The  first  loaves  of  bread  m.ade  from- 
the  new  80  percent  extraction  flour  in 
the  baking  laboratory'  of  the  U.S. Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proved  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  those  gathered  for  a  glimpse 
and  taste.  The  bread  was  made  under  com- 
m.ercial  baking  conditions.  The  bread  was 

not  the  "grey"  or"dark" color  expected  by 
many  persons.  It  had  a  slightly  creamy 
cast  but  actua]-ly  differed  little  in 
looks  from  the  loaf  mde  vdth  the  stand- 
ard enriched  white  flour.  Many  of  the 
tasters  could  detect  no  differr:nce  in 
flavor  or  texture.  Others  thought  the 
new  bread  had  a  slightly  more  v/heaty 
flavor.  Cooking  tests  are  nov;  in  prog- 
ress for  the  home  use  of  the  nev/  flour, 

USDA  cafeteria  cooperates 

The  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
cafeteria  system,  which  feeds  an  average 
of  8,000  Department  workers  every  day, 
has  adopted  a  special  10-point  "save  and 
share"  program  in  support  of  Famine 
Emergency  Committee's  cam.paign.  The  pro- 
gram is  three-pronged,  involving  special 
conservation  measures  in  the  kitchens, 
menu  alterations,  and  printed  appeals  to 
patrons  at  point  of  service. 

The  Department's  cafeteria  system  in- 
cludes 3  cafeterias,  2  lunchrooms,  and 
several  mobile  vragons.  It  is  operated  by 
the  U.  S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  -Vel- 
fare  Association,  a  nonGovernm-ent  organ- 
ization. 


a  little  goes  a  long  way 

If  every  man,  woman,  and  school 
child  in  the  U.  S.  reduced  the  use  of 
bread  by  three  slices  a  day  in  the 
home,  almost  three-fourths  of  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  would  be  freed  for 
shipment  overseas  in  the  next  90  days. 

A  teaspoon  of  fat  a  day  saved  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  school  child  in 
the  U.  S.  will  mean  a  total  saving  of 
at  least  a  million  poimds  of  fat  a 
day. 
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for  Special  Lunches 


Oatmeal  and  corn  products  will  be 
more  plentiful  than  wheat  products. 
Learn  the  many  ways  these  good  and  nu- 
tritious foods  can  be  served  as  cereals, 
made  into  breadstuffs,  or  used  in  des- 
serts, 

VJhite  potatoes,  cauliflower,  fresh 
citrus  fruits,  eggs,  chickens  (fowl), 
tiirkeys  (toms),  fresh  and  frozen  fish, 
are  expected  to  be  abundant  in  most  food 
markets  during  April.  Use  these  foods 
frequently  as  alternates  for  scarcer 
ones. 

Adjust  your  menus  to  the  Famine  Re- 
lief Emergency  by  following  the  Commit- 
tee's suggestions.  The  menus  given  below 
conform  to  the  recomnendations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Res-, 
taurant  Advisory  Committee,  They  are 
planned  to  meet  a  50  to  55  percent  raw 
food    cost  at  a  moderate    selling  price; 

to  utilize  abundant  foods;  and  to  be 
economical  of  labor  hours  in  both  prepa- 
ration and  service.  Asterisks  indicate 
foods  in  national  abundant  supply. 

Scalloped  ham  and  potatoes*  1/ 

Green  beans (season  with  bacon  drippings) 

Crisp  carrot  sticks 

Oatmeal  muffins  with  butter  or  fortified 

margarine  (or  other  spread) 
Fresh  fruit  coirpote  or  l/2  grapefruit 
laik 

Vegetable  soup 

Stuffed  egg--'-  salad,  garnished  with  cau- 
liflovrer,"  sliced  tomatoes,  and  green 
pepper  rings 

Rye  bread  with  butter  or  fortified  mar- 
garine (or  other  spread) 

Baked  custard-rice  pudding 

?Iilk 


Roast  shoulder  of  pork 
Scalloped  potatoes-^- 

Fresh  greens  (season  with  drippings  or 
minced  ham) 

Com  bread  vdth  butter  or  fortified  mar- 
garine (or  other  spread)  5/ 

Soft  custard  over  orange*  segments 

Beverage 

Stevfed  Ghj-cken^- 
Parsleyed  potatoes 

Steamed    broccoli  (season  with  salt  and 

chicken  fat) 
Radishes  and  celery  hearts 
Enriched  bread   with  butter  or  fortified 

margarine  (or  other  spread) 
Chocolate    cornstarch    pudding   with  top 

milk 
Beverage 

Frankfurters  ivith  mustard 

Hot  potato*  salad 
^Tomato  wedges,  radishes 

Enriched    rolls    v;ith  butter,  fortified 

margarine,  or  other  spread 
^ Fresh  orange*  custard  2/ 

Beverage 

Braised  chicken  with  spiced  apples  3/ 
Parsleyed  potatoes* 

Tossed  green  salad  with  French  dressing 
Rye  bread  with  butter,  fortified  marga- 
rine, or  other  spread 
Caramel  blanc  mange  2/ 
Beverage 

Egg  cutlets  4/ 
Baked  potatoes* 

Cauliflower*,  shredded  carrot,  and  green 

pepper  salad 
Vs/Tiole-wheat  bread  with  butter,  fortified 

margarine,  or  other  spread 
Crumb  pudding  2/ 
Beverage 

Braised  liver  vri.th  tomato  sauce 
Creamed  new  potatoes* 
Grapefruit*  salad  vd.th    endive  or  leaf 
lettuce 

Corn  muffins  with  butter,  fortified  mar- 
garine, or  other  spread 
Ice  cream  or  sherbert 
Milk 

See  footnotes  on  page  9 
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Corn  meal  mush  vdth  crisp  bacon  strips 
or  thin  slices  grilled  ham  5/ 

Cabbage  and  carrot  salad  with  cooked 
dressing 

Enriched    bread  vdth    butter,  fortified 

margarine  or  other  spread 
Fruit  cup  with  oatmeal  cookies 
Beverage 

Pot  roast  of  beef 
Oven-browned  potatoes-K- 
Steamed  cauliflower^^-   with  chopped  pars- 
ley 

Oatmeal  bread  with  butter,  fortified  mar- 
garine, or  other  spread 
Prune  v/hip  with  custard  sauce 
Milk 

Salisbury  steak  with  chili  sauce 
Steamed  potatoes^--  in  jackets 
Green  cabbage  slaw 

Rye  bread  with  butter,  fortified  marga- 
rine, or  other  spread 
Baked  cup  custard  2/ 
Beverage 

Baked  fish-"-  with  herb  sauce  1/ 
Nev.'  potatoesT''- 
Steamed  carrot  strips 

Enriched  roll  with  butter, fortified  mar- 
garine, or  other  spread 
Baked  fresh  rhubarb  2/ 

laik 


Baked  fish-fillets  with  lemon*  slices 
Mashed  potatoes-^J- 

Sliced  tomato  and  green  pepper  salad 
VJhole -wheat  bread  Tdth    butter  or  forti- 
fied margarine  (or  other  spread) 
Orange-"-  sherbert 
]>!ilk 

Meat  loaf  with  horseradish  sauce 

Parsleyed  potatoes* 

Corn  muffins  vdth  butter,  fortified  mar- 
garine, or  other  spread 
Fresh  fruit  salad 
Milk 

Fish'--  cakes  ivith  egg^  sauce 

New  potatoes*  in  jackets 

Green  asparagus  or  peas 

Caramel  bread  pudding  5/  Beverage 


1/  See  "Making  the  Most  of  Meats  in  In- 
dustrial Feeding". 

2/  See  "Saving  6\iga.r  in  Industrial  Feed- 
ing". 

3/  See  February  1946  issue  of  "Serving 
Many" , 

4/  See  March  1946  issue  of  Serving  Many. 
5/  See  March  1946  issue  of  Serving  Many. 


sho-card  suggestions 

On  page  12  of  this  issue  you  v/ill 
find  a  number  of  sho-card  and  poster 
suggestions  relating  to  the  Famine  E- 
mergency  Program  v/hich  you  may  be  able 
to  adapt  for  use  in  your  establish- 
ment. 

The  sho-cards  (A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  and 
G)  are  designed  for  use  at  the  point 
of  service.  The  poster  (C )  may  be  hung 
on  any  prominent  wall  space  where  it 
can  be  seen  by  the  cafeteria  line. 

The  poster  should  be  at  least  12 
by  19  inches  in  size  or  larger.  The 
sho-cards  may  be  prepared  in  any  size 
up  to  about  5^  by  8  inches. 

For  poster  copy,  we  suggest  you 
highlight  the  major  points  of  your  es- 
tablishment's food  conservation  pro- 
gr^. 

Card  F  is  suggested  for  use  near 
cake,  pastrj'-  and  pie  displays.  Card  G 
may  be  adapted  for  spreads  or  dress- 
;ings,and  Card  E  is  suitable  for  either 
wheat  or  fats  and  oils  products. 
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Corn  Bread  and  Corn  Muffins 


Ingredients 


Amounts  for 
100  pcs«  500  pes. 


3  lbs. 
2  lbs. 
ozs. 
ozs. 


3 
2 


Corn  meal,  yellow 

or  v^hite 
Flour,  enriched 
Salt 

Baking  Powder  • 
Sugar  and  sirup  (cane  or 

corn)  8  ozs.  of  each 
Eggs  10 
Ivlilk,  evaporated  2/        ij  lbs. 
V/ater,  cold  li  pts. 

1?  lbs. 


1  lb. 


Shortening  or  drippings 


15  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
15  ozs, 
10  ozs. 

5  lbs. 
ij  doz. 

7  lbs. 
3^  pts^ 

3  lbs. 


Yield:  100  2-ounce  muffins  or  100  pieces 
corn  bread  2"  hy  2",  1"  thick. 

Method: 

1,  Sift  the  flour,  baking  po7;der,  sugar 
and  salt  together  twice  and  put  into 
bowl  of  mixing  machine. 

2,  Add  the  cold  water  to  the  evaporated 
milk. 

3,  Beat  the  eggs  until  light  and  add  to 
the  milk, 

4,  Melt  the  fat  and  ado  it  to  the  egg- 
milk  mixture. 

5,  Add  about  one-half  of  the  liquid 
mixture  to  the  corn  meal,  mix  and  beat 
at  low-speed  just  until  blended, 

6,  Add    the  last  half  of    the  liquid  to 
the  corn  meal  and    beat  just  until  mois- 
tened, and  blended    but  not    smooth,  A- 
void  overraixing    as    this    toughens  the 
com  bread, 

7,  Dip  the  mix,  yath  No.  16  automatic 
scoop,  into  greased  muffin  tins  filling 
them  tvro-thirds  full. 

8,  Bake  muffins  (or  corn  bread)  in  hot 
oven  at  400^  to  425^  F.  for  20  to  25 
minutes. 


'2/  May  use  fluid  or  restored  dried  milk 
allowing  5  ounces  powder  to  each  1 
ouaH-.  water. 


Corn  Meal  Mush  vath  Bacon  1/ 


Ingredients 


Amounts  for 
100  por.    500  por» 


Corn  meal,  yellow  or 
white  6  lbs. 

.Vater,  boiling  6  gal. 

Salt  3  ozs. 

Bacon,  sliced  (or 

salt  pork)  5  lbs, 

S  i  rup :    maple ,  cane , 
or  corn  ij  gal. 


30  lbs. 
30  gal. 
14  ozs. 

25  lbs. 

7  gal. 


Yield:  100  6-ounce  servings;  1  strip 
bacon;  and  2  ounces  sirup.  Use  for  main 
dish  at  breakfast  or  lunch. 

Method: 

Corn  Meal  Mush 

1.  Add  salt  to  the  boiling  water.  Sift 
the  com  meal  slowly  into  the  bubbling 
water,  stirring  vdth  a  wire  whip. rapidly 
until  it  begins  to  thicken, 

2.  Simmer  until  the  corn  meal  is  thick 
and  snDoth,  or  about  30  minutes,  stir- 
ring occasionally, 

3.  Pour  the  corn  meal  mush  into  loaf 
pans  -which  have  been  rinsed  out  with 
cold  water,  and  chill  for  4  hours  or 
longer  until  firm. 

4.  Turn  com  meal  loaif  out  of  pan  onto 
cutting  board.  Slice  it  crosswise  1/2 
inch  thick.  Cut  the  slices  in  half  if 
desired. 

5.  Fry  on  a  griddle,  greased  with  bacon 
fat. 


1/    Hominy  grits 
fried  mush. 


may  also  be  used  for 
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Baked  Bacon 

1,  Lay  slices  of  bacon  (or  salt  pork) 
on  baking  sheet  close  together  keeping 
slices  in  straight  lines. 

2,  Bake  bacon  in  oven  at  400^  F.  for  10 
to  15  minutes  or  until  a  light  straw 
color, 

3,  Drain  fat  from  bacon  into  clean  tins 
and  save  for  cooking  purposes, 

4,  Lay  bacon  strips  on  clean  baking 
sheets  covered  with  absorbent  paper  to 
drain.  Keep  bacon  warm  to  nake  it  crisp. 

Caramel  Bread  Pudding  5/ 


37  May  use  fluid  milk,  or  dried  milk 
which  has  been  restored  by  adding  5 
ounces  dried  milk  to  1  quart  of  cold 
water, 

4/  Use  one-half  ^  brown  sugar,  dark  corn 
sirup,  or  maple  sirup, 

5/  Vary  for  chocolate  bread  pudding  by 
adding  1  pound  of  cocoa  to  the  sug- 
ar, 

6/    For  raisin  bread  pudding  use    3  lbs. 
of  v/as'-^ed,    seedless    raisins  sprin- 
kled over  the  bread. 


Ingredients 


Amount 
100  por. 


s  for 
500  por. 


Toast  or  toasted  stale 

bread  cut  into  1  inch 

cubes  2  lbs. 

Milk,  evaporated  3/  12  lbs, 

yVater,  boiling  ij  gal. 
Sugar  and  dark  corn  sir- 

\xp  (half  and  half)  4/  3  lbs, 

iLggs,  beaten  lightly  24  eggs 

Salt  2  ozs. 


Vanilla 


2  ozs. 


10  lbs. 
60  lbs. 
74  gal. 

15  lbs, 
12  lbs, 
8  ozs, 

8  ozs. 


Yield:    100    4-ounce  servings. 


toasted    bread    into    1  -  inch 


milk  and  water  and 


;alt,  corn 


Method: 

1,  Cut 
squares, 

2,  Mix  evaporated 
scald  the  mixture, 
5.    Beat    eggs,    add  sugar, 
sirup,  and  vanilla, 

4,  Put  the  toast  squares  into  greased 
pudding  pans, 

5,  Four  the  scalded  milk  slowly  over 
the  egg  mixture  and  blend  vdth  a  vdre 
vrhip. 

6,  Pour  milk  and  egg  mixture  over  the 
bread,  filling  the  containers  three- 
fourths  full, 

7,  Bake  at  325°  F.  for  1 
the  custard  is  set. 


lour,  or  until 


This  is  an 
stale  bread 


excellent  vra.y  to 
)r  leftover  toast. 


utilize 


Braised  Chicken-^- 


I  Ingredients 


Fowls,  weighing 

5  pounds  each 
Flour 
Salt 

Pepper,,  white 
Cooking  fat 
\Yater  . 


4  to 


Amounts  for 


100  por.  500  por. 


75  lbs, 
2  lbs, 
ozs, 
tsp. 
lbs. 
qts. 


5 
2 


4 


375  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
14  lbs. 
3  tbsp. 
7 J  lbs. 


i 


Size  of  portion-6  ozs, (including  bone), 

1,  Singe  the  chickens,  wash  thoroughly 
in  odd  T^ater  and  draw.  Rinse  carefully. 

2,  Cut  chickens  into  2  breast  portions, 
thighs,  and  drumsticks, 

3,  Reserve  the  backs  and  simmer  them 
for  use  in  creamed  chicken,  sandwiches, 
or  salad,  Uss  chicken  stock  for  sauce  or 
gravy.  Clean  the  livers,  hearts,  and 
gizzards  and  use  in  "giblet"  dishes  or 
chop  for  giblet  gravy, 

4,  Mix  flour  and  seasonings  together* 
Roll  pieces  of  chicken  in  flour  mixture, 

5,  Brcv.Ti  chicken  in  the  hot  drippings. 

6,  Add  the  water  to  the  brovrned  chick- 
en, cover,  and  cook  in  m.oderate  oven 
(3250  7j  fpom  U  to  2  hrs.,  or  until 
chicken  is  tender, 

7,  Remove  the  cooked  chicken;  thicken 
dripDinf^s  ■rith  a  flour  and  water  paste, 
and  add  chicken  stock  or  water  to  make 
gravy.  Cooked  and  minced  giblets  may  be 
added  to  the  gravy  if  desired. 


"l.'aking    the    Most  of  Meats  in  Indus, 
trial  Feeding;" 
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